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datable point between the magic of the papyri and the Talmud on the 
one hand and the Jewish cabalism and Christian magic of the Middle 
Ages on the other. 

C. C. McCown 
Pacific Theological Seminary 



THE ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES 

In 1895 Foucart published under the title, Recherche sur Vorigine et 
la nature des mysteres d'Eleusis, a study which he has now enlarged. 1 
While the writer has changed his opinion on certain minute points and 
developed some parts of his thesis in greater detail, he adheres to the 
main lines of his former statement, maintains the same standpoint, is 
content with the same method, and does not appear to have enlarged 
in any noticeable degree the material upon which his conclusions are 
based. M. Foucart's main thesis may be briefly stated. Egypt was 
the source whence was derived the earliest known form of the Eleusinian 
religion, as it was also the land whence the cultivation of cereals and the 
vine was transplanted to Greece and Attica; the earliest Eleusinian 
religion was agrarian, and its divine personages were merely known as 
6 0eo's and ^ Bed — titles attested by a fifth-century inscription and by 
later monuments. These names "The God" and "The Goddess" were 
only the reverent Greek expressions for Osiris and Isis, who soon became 
known by the more personal names of Dionysos and Demeter; the 
Eleusinian worship, agrarian at first, was organized as a mystery con- 
veying the promise of salvation after death, at some time in the sixth 
century B.C. Dionysos and Demeter with her daughter Kore became 
the dominating personalities of the Eleusinia, the Attic Dionysos being 
distinct from the Thracian and the Theban, and reproducing exactly the 
double character of the Egyptian Osiris as a god of the living and the 
dead; as the Book of the Dead was placed in the Egyptian's grave to 
provide him safe guidance through the dangers of the lower world, so 
the object of the Eleusinian mysteries was to reveal to the initiate certain 
secrets and certain words of power whereby after death he might escape 
through the perils of the Inferno into the bliss of Elysium; for this pur- 
pose, in the Hall of the Mysteries, certain terrifying and beatific visions 
were presented to his eyesj and the clear-voiced hierophant recited to 
him certain formulae that for his soul's salvation were to be impressed 
on his memory; the culminating act of the mystic pageant, the revela- 

1 Les Mystdres d'Eleusis. By Paul Foucart. Paris: Picard, 1914. 508 pages. 
Fr. 10. 
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tion to the eyes of the votary of a "cut cornstalk," was directly borrowed 
from the corn-ritual of Osiris. 

Such is the outline of the religious-historical theory of the book. 
Besides this, there are many carefully detailed expositions of special 
matters of interest for the student of Eleusinian and Athenian ritual and 
religious organization. And in these, as in his work generally, we admire 
the minute diligence of the writer, the sanity and sobriety of his judg- 
ment, and the luminousness of exposition which we expect in the typical 
Frenchman. What we usually miss in M. Foucart, we miss here — 
breadth and depth of study, the power of self-criticism, the critical 
appreciation of texts and of textual evidence, the willingness to avail 
himself of the results of more modern research; and the absence of these 
qualities prevents us from regarding this work as one of authority; 
though at many points it will be useful to the student. 

As regards his ethnologic conviction that early Eleusis borrowed from 
Egypt, we may regard this as a priori very probable. We may remember 
that not many years ago a statuette of Isis was found in an Eleusinian 
grave of the tenth century. But to clinch our belief we want a posteriori 
evidence much more precise and more pointed than that with which 
M. Foucart provides us. If we found at Eleusis or in the vicinity traces 
of Egyptian divine names or some divine badge of definitely Egyptian 
type, his theory would gain a solid foundation. At present such evidence 
is lacking. A more critical perception of true method in the study of 
comparative religion than M. Foucart possesses has fixed certain sure 
criteria by which we can decide that one community has borrowed a 
religion from another. Mere general resemblances are not sufficient. 
And M. Foucart fails to explain the important differences between 
Eleusinian and Egyptian cult on the theory that the former was an 
importation of the Isis-Osiris worship. Our earliest data for Eleusis are 
the figures Kore, Demeter, Plouton. In the Egyptian cult and cult- 
legend there is no one corresponding to Kore, and Plouton is singularly 
unlike Osiris. To find a true counterpart of the latter god at Eleusis, 
M. Foucart, uncritically using very late evidence, has to thrust Dionysos 
into a position of prominence at Eleusis which he never had, except 
perhaps toward the close of paganism. I have developed these objec- 
tions in some detail in the third volume of my Cults of the Greek States; 
and nothing that M. Foucart has written in this new work appears to 
me to diminish their force. 

The equipment with which this author works is too narrow. All 
"new aids to the classics" he entirely despises and rejects. Modern 
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anthropology is under his anathema. We can understand and sympa- 
thize with him; for the freaks of the amateur anthropologist, playing 
about among the classics, have excited the amused or the disgusted 
wonder of the scientifically trained. And M. Foucart's dogma that no 
magic is discoverable at Eleusis is mainly true. But when he goes 
farther on p. 125 and denies that there is any direct evidence for 
magic rites in Greece, we can only feel surprise at the insufficiency of 
his own study. And serious anthropology could have taught him cer- 
tain lessons that would have been of value for many parts of his expo- 
sition; it might have taught him the real ritual value of alaxpoXoyla, the 
true significance of the Egyptian peasant's lament for the death of Osiris 
in the corn-field, the difference between magic and religion, the power 
of ritual to generate myth; and it would have saved him from such 
utterances as "le tabou est ni primitif ni universel" (p. 286). His 
denunciation of anthropology would, in fact, have had more weight if 
he had shown any knowledge of it. He objects equally to the compara- 
tive method, except as applied to Greece and Egypt. Those who object 
— with some reason — to its vagueness or inconclusiveness, usually 
endeavor to replace it with searching intensive study of a particular area. 
But, industrious as M. Foucart undoubtedly is, he has not applied such 
study to the whole of Greek religion; had he done so, he would not have 
been capable of saying, "Le principe des abstinences alimentaires est 
Stranger aux cultes grecs" (p. 288), or "lorsqu'un sacrifice etait offert 
aux divinites infernales, mil ne pouvait gouter aux chairs des victimes" 
(P- 375J he might read Ada Thomsen's article in Archiv fiir Religions- 
wissenschaft, 1909); he would not have imagined that only the Eleu- 
sinian ritual had rules of dyveu* (p. 229) or that only the Eleusinian 
religion promised happiness after death (p. 367). 

Another serious defect in his equipment is his uncritical valuation 
of texts; he accepts reverently a scholast's note on Plato Gorgias 497 C, 
which is an ignorant farrago from various Christian sources confusing the 
Eleusinia with Phrygian rites, and he rejects with unwarranted skepti- 
cism a valuable scholiast-statement on Aristophanes Frogs 479, which 
flatly contradicts his own theory about Iacchos (p. 198). But only a 
judicious text-criticism saves a writer from being at the mercy of the 
useless and spurious and guides him to what is valuable and sound. It 
is very doubtful if we can interpret the text of Plato Phaedo, p. 108, c. 5: 
euro tSv ocrttav re Kal vo/xifiuiv rmv evOaOit roc/uupo/ievo; \ey<o ) as contain- 
ing any allusion to the scenes revealed in the Hall of the Mysteries 
(pp. 394-98) ; still less can we accept the spurious Platonic dialogue of 
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the Axiochus as evidence of Eleusinian things. M. Foucart has failed 
to detect the signs in it of Orphic influence, chiefly because he fails to 
understand the possible import of that momentous phrase in it: Svri 
yevvijTjj rmv 6emv (c. 13), which he renders inaccurately by "toi qui es 
un des fideles des deesses" (p. 365). He refuses to allow to Orphism any 
influence at Eleusis, and rightly; yet in curious contradiction to this 
view, he uses Orphic texts — such as the gold-leaf inscriptions of Magna 
Graecia and Crete (p. 430) — and references to Orphic mysteries in early 
and late writers as direct evidence for the Eleusinian. But in spite of 
defective equipment and erroneous method, parts of the book, for 
instance, the paragraphs on the sacred families and functionaries, where 
he establishes some points of interest (chaps, vi, vii), are of value for the 
student. And we are indebted to M. Foucart for insisting that we 
should study the Eleusinian mysteries on the plane, not of primitive 
magic, but of higher religion. 

Lewis R. Farnell 
Exeter College 

CONCERNING THE NATURE OF GNOSTICISM 

In his Introduction & Vttude du Gnosticisme (Paris, 1903) M. de Faye 
instituted an inquiry, on entirely new lines, into the origin and value of 
the patristic accounts of Gnosticism. Many readers of the book must 
have wished, like the present reviewer, that he would follow up his 
preparatory studies, and develop their bearing on the larger problems. 
This he has at last done in the work before us, 1 which is easily the most 
important contribution to the subject since Bousset's Hauptprobleme der 
Gnosis. Bousset maintains, it will be remembered, that the primitive 
Gnosticism must be sought in the anonymous systems — that its roots 
are traceable to Persian Dualism — that it was mainly pre-Christian, and 
never had more than a formal and accidental connection with Chris- 
tianity. These views have been adopted, with various modifications, 
in most of the literature that has grown up in recent years around the 
mystery-religions. M. de Faye, however, arrives at different conclusions. 
Setting out from the position that the testimony of the controversialists 
is secondary in value to that of the gnostic writers themselves, he exam- 
ines the surviving fragments of those writers, and shows that their 
interest was moral and religious rather than speculative. Ethical ideas 

I Grwstiques et Gnosticisme. fitude critique des documents du Gnosticisme 
Chretien aux lime et Illme siecles. By Eugene de Faye. Paris: Leroux, 1913. 
476 pages. 



